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Costume as an Expression of Ideals 
By Kathryn Rucker 




RACING the variations in dress 
adown through the history of 
the ancients, mediaevals, mod- 
erns and present-day ultra-mod- 
erns, we can readily discern in the cos- 
tumes which they have worn, distinct 
and telling signs of the times — the spirit- 
ual or material aspirations of a people, 
their hall-marks of vision. 

Not more certainly do the "finds" 
in the world's amazing subterranean 
chambers and tombs tell us of the stage 
and state of civilization at different 
periods, than do modes of dress, as made 
known to us through poet, painter or 
artist in other media, signify and point 



to certain established ideals, aesthetic, 
religious or political, in the group or 
nation creating or adopting them. 

To the Egyptians, clothes seem to have 
been more a symbolism than either a 
consideration as to comfort or modesty; 
for while the material might be gorgeous 
in color and decorative with character- 
istic symbolic design, it was often of 
transparent thinness, scarcely veiling the 
body. Notwithstanding Egypt's vast 
yield of archaeological objects, of great 
antiquity, the nanje of but one garment 
worn by that mysterious people is familiar 
to us, the calasiris or tunic. 

This usually constituted the entire 
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EARLY EGYPTIAN COSTUME 

dress, and was of the utmost simplicity 
and economy as to cut, being narrow 
and often quite short. It was ordinarily 
of linen, striped, checked or patterned 
in various colors. Mention is made of 
the Egyptian priest as wearing embroid- 
ered garments, cap and linen shoes; but 
he is frequently represented while offi- 
ciating at the ceremonies of some mystic 
shrine clad only in a leopard skin. 
Woolen garments, though in use, were 
not allowed in the temple. 

The deep concern of the Egyptians for 
future existence, and their conviction 
as to the triviality of life seems as surely 
reflected in their costumes as in their 
customs, and the characteristic racial 



regard for the spiritual symbolism of 
color, form and design, which permeates 
their art, appears to be borne out by 
the fragmentary data with reference to 
their clothes. 

A brief study of Greek treasures, such 
as Attic vases, sculptures which adorned 
the temples, or terra cottas from Tanagra, 
together with classic pen-pictures from 
Homer, Herodotos, Thucydides and 
others, furnishes convincing proof of the 
Greeks' ideal of beauty being expressed 
in their costume. 

In its several phases, classic Greek 
dress is highly typical of the Doric, Ionic 
and Athenian temperaments respectively, 
just as they were monumentally ex- 
pressed in architecture and the sculptural 
art. The Doric leans - to severe sim- 
plicity; the Ionic to grace and greater 
elegance, while Athenian costume blended 
or modified the two pronounced forms, 
and at one time swayed to some Oriental- 
ism; but the Persian wars were retro- 
active, and mobile Athens, in aversion 
to her Eastern adversaries, resumed Ionic 
dress. 

The Gieek ideal of beauty, and religion 
of life, so strikingly expressed in national 
costume, affords marked contrast with 
the Egyptian ideal of mysticism, and 
religion of death; while the aesthetic 
Greek drapery presents the same anti- 
thesis to the unlovely Egyptian garment. 
Further illustration of opposite ideals is 
also shown by the fact that when the 
Egyptians mourned, they let the hair 
grow, keeping it shaved at all other 
times; whereas, the flowing or filleted 
locks of the Greek were shorn at time of 
mourning, and laid upon the tomb to- 
gether with branches of laurel. At such 
times, the Greeks also wore a black tunic 
and the peplum over the head. 

While exalting the body, and conse- 
quently feeling no shame in exposing it, 
discarding their draperies for the gym- 
nasium and their games, they neverthe- 
less considered a short tunic vulgar, and 
the veil was worn by Greek women to 
show rank and as a sign of modesty. 

The adoption by the Romans of the 
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AN INTERIOR. BY V. T. VEER 

dress, gods and art of the Greeks speaks 
•no more forcibly for their taste to ap- 
preciate a superior culture, than for their 
then embryonic ideal — of empire. For 
requisite to this is the spirit of progress 
and ability for adaptation.- 

The Greeks were colonists and had 
early settlements in Italy. The Romans 
were builders, statesmen, warriors; ab- 
sorbing, conquering and remolding for 
their own use all their ever extending 
military arm could reach out for, eventu- 
ally dominating Greece. While the 
Roman dress for both men and women 
was essentially Greek in character, the 
most distinctive feature of the costume, 
the toga, was strictly Roman in detail 
and mode of wearing. 

This mantle was used only by Roman 
freemen; slaves were prohibited wearing 
it. Badge of the ruling class, the toga, 
with its imperial dignity, is surely vibrant 
with the ideal of empire; a most befitting 
costume for Caesars. 

Looking now over the broad panorama 
of apparel of the Middle Ages for ex- 
amples of the expression of certain ideals 
in the method of attire, the religious 
theme appears most prominent. Domi- 
nating the minds of nations during the 
great Renaissance developments in archi- 
tecture, art and letters, religion could 
scarcely tail to find effective representa- 
tion in costume. 




Prado, Madrid 

PORTRAIT OF THE INFANTA ISABELLA CLARA EUGENIA 
OF SPAIN. BY TEODORE FELIPE LIAGNQ. 

There are the two extremes— the garb 
of the monks and nuns of innumerable 
orders for men and women setting them- 
selves apart as devotees, typifying hu- 
mility; and ecclesiastical robes and vest- 
ments of rich beauty/ at least in harmony 
with the old Levitical idea, if not having 
that origin. Authorities differ as to this, 
some asserting the vestments to be a 
natural development from early Christian 
civil dress, which was the ordinary Ro- 
man costume of the period. 

Modern church vestments have evolved 
gradually from about the Ninth century, 
up to which time there was not the pomp 
and power tnat later gave rise to so much 
display in the externals of public worship. 
Like officers on the military field, church 
dignitaries were of different rank, and dis- 
tinguishing features of dress were the sim- 
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plest and most natural solution. Clothes 
have ever been the readiest means of 
class distinction, the lowliest being the 
most scantily clad the world over. 

From a simple beginning, there grew 
up in the Roman church a rather compli- 
cated system of ecclesiastical vestments, 
each piece having special significance as 
to color, form and ornament. The East- 
ern, or Greek church observes the rites 
in a simpler way, and uses less showy 
vestments, but two colors being em- 
ployed, violet and white. The Church 
of England, once dispensing with the 
vestments of the Roman church, finally 
adopted them. Dissension gave rise to 
the Puritans, Presbyterians and others 
having the ideal of smplicity for worship 
and dress. 

Apart from the obvious reason for 
seeking the effect of imposing grandeur 
in the ritual, may not the dim and mys- 
terious light of the vaulted cathedrals 
have played a part in the choice of con- 
trasting robes? How suitable a foil are 
sombre walls for the magnificance, even 
splendor, of ceremonies performed by 
dignitaries in vestments of rich fabrics 
elaborately adorned with embroidery! 

The vestments embrace the alb, or 
simple tunic; stole, or scarf; chasable, or 
mantle; cope, or processional vestment; 
mozetta, or cape worn over the cope by 
bishops, cardinals and the Pope. 

Christian symbolism, not unlike that 
of Oriental religions, uses the natural 
significance of colors: white, to denote 
purity and truth; black, sorrow; violet, 
love and pain in penitence, also sorrow; 
green, life; red, warm burning love. 
There are prescribed rules for the wearing 
of vestments, according to the duties to 
be performed and the day or season, 



whether feast or fast. The bishop's san- 
dals differ from the priest's, and the 
cardinal's mozetta from the Pope's, each 
with its special meaning. Buddhism, 
Shinto, and Mohammedanism offer par- 
allel examples where costumes are made 
to express religious ideals and distinctions. 

The Puritans and Quakers are positive 
types of ideals only, without regard to 
distinguishing rank. In these cases, it 
is severe simplicity of civil dress intended 
to speak for the wearer's rigorous sec- 
tarian and moral reform. The Cromwel- 
lians, fairly making the matter a political 
issue, and succeeding to power, used the 
simple costume to exemplify govern- 
mental standards and policy. This phase 
was reflected in the arts of the period, 
and designs for furniture and other 
utilitarian objects were greatly simpli- 
fied. 

The French Court, especially in the 
days of the Louis, gave us expressions 
in dress of entirely different ideals from 
any yet considered; not big, nor of broad 
vision; not religious, military nor at all 
national; just mere vanity — the ideal of 
personal aggrandizement. There was 
sumptuous expenditure for costly fabrics, 
laces, and jewels. With such material, 
there was great elegance, and beauty of 
a kind, for no mean talent was employed. 
But wild extravagance led to absurdities, 
and dress, together with other phases of 
art, became flamboyant and decadent. 

Cults and occults there are among our 
ultra-moderns whose "aurae" expressed in 
terms of dress revert to the ancients for 
ideals. Our famous artists of costume, 
the great couturieres, are no less votaries 
of Beauty, seeking always to express an 
ideal, rather than merely subserve Dame 
Fashion. 



